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tirement of yours. They can readily understand
your liking to be with those you especially love;
but they think it undignified for you to remain so
long concealed. They fear, also, that seclusion will
loosen the stern vigour with which you formerly
worked so nobly, and that listlessness, which at one
time you despised, is gradually possessing your
soul."

There was consistency in Languet's alternate
counselling of Sidney, when he was at Court, to
avoid becoming engrossed in courtly pleasures, and,
when he was away from it, to remember that there
were duties for him to perform there. " While you
were living with me," he said in this letter, " you
used to tell me that you hated the noise and glitter
of courts, and were resolved to live in honest ease and
in the society of a few real friends; but I supposed
that your thoughts would change as you grew older,
and that your duty to your country would keep you
in public life. And I seemed to suppose rightly. No
sooner had you returned to England than all men
admired you and all good men sought your friend-
ship. Above all, your noble Queen treated you
with marked good-will, and admitted you to great
familiarity with herself, and honoured you with that
famous embassage to the Emperor which, three
years ago, you conducted so creditably." One of
his reasons for quitting Germany and coming to live
in the Netherlands, Languet went on to say, was
that he might better watch his friend's advancement.
" But when I came hither I found a cloud thrown
over your fortunes, which turned my pleasure into